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" Prologi conclusio ad personam wpoTioyi^ovcrav pertinet; aut facta aut cogi- 
tationes eius continet. Interdum ea persona indicatur, quae post prologum 
recitatum in scaenam prodit demonstraturque spectatoribus pronomine ode ; 
nunquam autem earn personam TtpoT^oyiZovaa alloquitur." 

" Ii prologi qui optime cum ipsa fabula coeunt, omnes sunt prioris aetatis 
poeseos Euripideae. Posteriore tempore poeta non solum nexum internum 
magis magisque solvit, sed etiam externo illo vinculo, ut persona ■Kpo'koyiZ.ovGa 
insequentem personam indicaret, non iam usus est." 

" Duo genera interpolationis grassata sunt in prologis Euripideis : alteram 
quod grammaticum voco, alteram histrionale." 

"Ad prius genus omnes eas refero interpolationes, quae verborum poetae 
interpretandorum causa additae sunt." 

" Histriones duplici modo prologis Euripideis nocuerunt : additamenta 
intrusere aut ad scaenam fabulae immutandam aut ad ■koBo$ sermon is augen- 
dum." 

To the reviewer these principles all appear well established. If one 
more than another may be regarded as beyond the reach of doubt, it is the 
sharp rule regarding the use of ode. And however unwilling the reader may be 
to accept so favorable a judgment, no one can read Klinkenberg's pages, so 
laborious and so luminous, without getting some stimulus from the conscien- 
tious and enthusiastic spirit of his work. The style is simple, clear, correct, 
and never dull. J. H. Wheeler. 



The New Phrynichus, being a revised text of the Ecloga of the grammarian 
Phrynichus, with Introductions and Commentary by W. Gunion Ruther- 
ford, M. A., of Balliol College, Oxford. London : Macmillan & Co. 1881. 
Rutherford's Phrynichus is a decided contrast to Lobeck's Phrynichus in 
every point, from the redundant style to the sumptuous dress, which one is 
almost tempted to call a naXbv evrcKpiov. Mr. Rutherford is a great admirer of 
the Dutch school, but his zeal is not always according to knowledge, and it 
remains to be seen what Cobet will think of his disciple. Dutch scholars 
are somewhat prone to declamatory depreciation of non-Batavian philologians, 
and Cobet's writings are full of sarcasm and diatribe, but there is a kind of 
convention among grammarians that the style shall not be wildly enthusiastic 
nor even oratorically fervid. If the ordinary tone is forsaken, the only variety 
that is considered tolerable is the subacid or the subacrid, of which examples 
enough can be found in the works of "Augustus Lobeck," with which Mr. 
Rutherford professes himself to have been long familiar. So opening Lobeck's 
Phrynichus quite at random, one finds, p. 15 : Taedet me recentiorum scriptorum 
inconstantiam ante oculos exponere, quam si satis considerasset Schweighaeu- 
serus, nunquam spem illam temerariam, quam in praefat, ad Appian. p. 112, 
ostendit, restituenduae aequalitatis, animo concepisset, neque per magnam libri 
partem miserum illud sigma vi et furca expulisset. P. 270. Hie omnes fidi- 
culas intendunt Abreschius et Sallierius. But even these lumina orationis were 
better away, because they foster a malignant habit, and grammarians are a 
crabbed race at best. Still there are worse things than malignity and crab- 
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bedness in a grammarian as a grammarian, and among these worse things must 
be classed profuse rhetoric in a subject which demands brief, sharp, lucid expo- 
sition. Mr. Rutherford desires to defend certain themes which are not start- 
lingly new. So for instance he lays great stress on the Ionism of the tragic 
poets and on the untrustworthiness of Xenophon ; and the wealth of rhetoric with 
which he enforces his themes is stupendous. Every new phenomenon calls 
for a new outburst. ' Even the stones cry out against regarding the peculiarly 
tragic forms of words as due to no more than a craving for elevation of style.' 
' The large mantle which for centuries formed the outer covering of Greeks, 
and admitted of so many graceful adjustments, was in the Homeric age desig- 
nated as <pdfiog, but in Attic invariably l/idnav.' After stating the use of vSpla 
he says : ' There could not be a more striking instance of the vigor, thorough- 
ness and rapidity with which the people of Attica recast their old language, 
and replaced worn and stiff terms by crisp and flexible innovations.' One 
stops and asks ' For whom is the New Phrynichus written ?' Certainly school- 
boys would not care to read it, and maturer men can draw their own conclu- 
sions. Scholars do not need to be told 'that the phenomena of language 
presented by Greece up to the time of Alexander were exceptional to a degree,' 
and are not likely to brook the oracular tone in which Mr. Rutherford 
announces ' that it is contrary to all reason to treat Xenophon as a genuine 
Attic writer.' One or two specimens of this peculiar style of enlivening 
grammatical disquisitions will suffice to complete this anthology. After stat- 
ing the rule, 'All verbs expressing the exercise of the senses or denoting any 
functional state or process have the inflexions of the middle voice, either 
throughout or in the future tense,' he goes on to remark : ' No inquiry (what 
inquiry ?) is more rich in side results, and the history of this law is the history 
of the Attic dialect. The importance of the generalization cannot be over- 
rated. It restores to the Athenian language the precision and symmetry which 
were peculiarly its own, and brings out its grand and simple outlines. It sup- 
plies rules for textual criticism, it sheds a new light upon the import of many 
words, and is of incalculable service in tracing the development of Attic speech.' 
This is fervid and copious, and we long for a further revelation. But the oracle 
is mute just at the most interesting moment, and as if the enthusiasm had evapo- 
rated Mr. Rutherford tells us that the reason for the employment of the middle 
voice in the future while the active is used in the present, ' it is useless to discuss, 
as it is impossible to discover' (p. 381). This is coldly cruel, after raising 
our hopes so high in p. 138. It is perhaps not altogether unknown to those 
who have exercised the useful but not exhilarating function of teaching 
the Greek irregular verb, that tvttto in many of its forms is theoretical and un- 
Attic. It is this very consideration that dislodged the venerable eldahov from 
its throne of honor in the paradigms and put in its stead, now telmi (Thiersch, 
1812), now 7Au, now povXevo. Veitch's Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective, 
is a constant companion of all teachers who value the quality of their work, 
and to the owners of Veitch the eccentricities of tvttto are no secret. And 
yet when Mr. Rutherford is about to write his pages on tvkto he seems over- 
whelmed with his own audacity, and breaks forth in this deprecatory strain : 
' It is almost reprehensible to destroy such a time-honored structure and root 
up so many fond associations, and it will readily be believed that the follow- 
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ing pages were penned in a turbulence of spirit almost equal to Luther's when 
he nailed his articles on the church-door at Wittenberg.' Mr. Rutherford can 
hardly be in a position to make free use of German literature, judging by the 
extraordinary jumble which he has made of a quotation from Tycho Momm- 
sen (pp. 415, 416), but surely he ought to know what is going on in his own 
neighborhood, and a man so well acquainted with Mr. Verrall's plastic emen- 
dations should not be oblivious of Mr. Sandys' edition of Demosthenes, in 
which there is an excursus on tvttto appended to the contra Cononem (LIV) 1 . 
But enough of Mr. Rutherford's eloquence. If he had rigidly cut out all his 
fine writing he might have done good service, although his ignorance of the ele- 
mentary rules of Greek accentuation would exclude his book from any consider- 
ation whatever, had it not been written in England, where we no longer expect 
the mechanical accuracy of the older generation. Greek accent could have 
meant nothing to Porson, and yet he was careful about it. It means nothing 
to most Englishmen of our day, and many of their good scholars are lament- 
ably negligent in this regard. Only Mr. Rutherford abuses our patience, and on 
one page (p. 99) accentuates nine perfect infinitives wrong, besides sprinkling 
false accents freely throughout the book. One point more. In a long discussion of 
(pxofiai and that group, Mr. Rutherford takes Professor Goodwin to task for giving 
a future sense to the moods of elfu. Mr. Rutherford is a great admirer of our 
American Hellenist, so great an admirer that he quotes in his preface a pas- 
sage from Professor Goodwin, in which Professor 'Goodwin is only echoing 
Madvig, so that Mr. Rutherford's strictures on what he calls a ' book of rare 
merit ' have no unkindliness in them. But while it is true that Professor Good- 
win's phraseology is unguarded, Mr. Rutherford is himself in error when he 
denies a future sense to the moods of elfu. Infinitive, optative and participle 
of elfu may all be future in oratio obliqua, of which alone Professor Goodwin 
was thinking. Veitch is doubtless right in saying that the future sense is less 
common — and he might have said much less common — but there is no denying 
the future sense in virel-ievat, Plat. Phaidon p. 103 D, coupled with a-xukeloftai ; 
of egioiev in Xen. Hell. 5, I, 34; of Uvreg in Thuk. 5, 7 — all familiar examples. 
What were the Attics to use ? iXevaoifiijv, eAevoecrfrai, efavad/ievoc ? Mr. Ruth- 
erford cannot produce one Attic ehevao'ifiriv, and for e?.evoeo$ai he has recourse 
to the much emended passage in Lysias 22, 13, where he credits Rauch (!) — read 
Rauchenstein — with ov Kara^iv^ec-Hai, Scheibe with ovkitl tyev^ea-dai and Cobet 
with ov rpefea&ai, adding ' there may be other corrections equally futile.' 
Some months ago when pondering this passage, what seems to me an evident 
emendation came into my mind, suggested doubtless by my recent reading in 
Dionysios (p. 1001), nopevaea-&ai. On turning from my old Bekker text to 
Frohberger I found that I had been anticipated and the reading substantiated 
by parallel passages. In view of the coincidence it is natural that I should 
not consider that emendation futile. Mr. Rutherford has done so much hard 
work that it is a pity he had not submitted his style to the pruning knife and 

more carefully tested his results. 

B. L. G. 

1 By the way, Mr. Sandys corrects Veitch for quoting as from Lysias a passage of Theon's, 
and himself deserves to be censured for quoting a passage as Theon's which does not belong to 
Theon at all, as he might have found out, if he had not been in too great a hurry to catch the 
estimable Veitch tripping. 



